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I have borrowed the word “controls” from Dr. W. C. Bag- 
ley’s paper on “Controls of Conduct in the Schoolroom,” pub- 
lished in the Elementary School Teacher, March, 1908. I like 
the word, because it implies many opportunities for learning 
wisdom both in the training of ourselves, and of our children. 
A consideration of the necessary elements of time, of circum- 
stance, and of repetition, in a little child’s ever-growing adjust- 
ments of himself to the requirements of nature and of society 
will make us grateful for Richter’s suggestion: “You need not 
give any edicta perpetua, but your law-giving power can each 
day issue new decretals, and new pastoral letters.’” 

Because the nursery is the baby’s first home, playground, 
school, social center, church, and sometimes the battle-ground 
where important questions are settled for better, for worse, we 
find there the experiences which are the raw material out of 
which his ideals of conduct will be woven. Slowly, very slowly, 
are the threads singled out of his small daily behaviors; yet, seen 
or unseen, the work is being done, and the child is himself the 
chief workman. 

Our first and best aid can be given by a careful and fre- 
quent taking-account-of-stock of our children’s physical ma- 

Jean Paul Richter, Levana, chap. vi. ; 
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chinery; for that, we are to hold ourselves largely responsi- 
ble. If there is neglect, waste, or friction here, there will be 
explosions more or less serious all along the line. Fortunately, 
science comes to our aid here, and our personally conducted 
efforts, while somewhat experimental, generally are reasonably 
successful with normally born children. Henry Ward Beecher 
is reported to have said that if he ‘“‘could be born well the first 
time, he would willingly take his chances of a second birth.” 
But just as the body must be nourished, so must the inner nature 
of the child have its sustenance. Moral health and goodness do 
not come, nor will they stay of their own momentum. Only 
through the right and the constant use of the means of growth 
will there be an increase of power. The nutrition, air, exercise, 
rest, etc., which the body needs, all have their moral analogues. 
The nursery needs its moral and ethical “airs’’ temperatures; 
its pabulum of happy play, song and story, its laws of constraint 
as well as its laws of freedom. And even then, with the right 
knowledge, the right desire, there is the everlasting problem of 
its right application to each child in the home and school; for 
after all, the “meaning of life is in the individual.” 

The wisdom of the twentieth century shows us no better 
place to begin this sort of training than did Plato, when he said: 
“The best way to train the young, is to train yourself at the same 
time; not to admonish them, but to be always carrying out your 
principles in your own practice.”* There can be no shilly- 
shallying here, without the loss of an enormous amount of 
“perfectly good” energy on the part of parents, teachers, and 
children. 1 
its stimuli far more from the lives of the people about him, than 


‘he child is a “behaving organism,” which absorbs 


from their words. The child who sees father and mother living 
out true ideals of justice, temperance, industry, and religion (I 
mean by the latter the soul’s relationship to God and man) will 
not lack for inspiration. “Inspiration’’ says Emerson, “is like 
yeast. ’Tis no matter in which of half a dozen ways you procure 
the infection, you can apply one or the other equally well to your 
purpose. And every earnest workman, of whatever sort, knows 


* Jowett, Plato’s Laws, Book V. 
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some favorable conditions for his task.” Should the question be 
asked, “‘How can I attain this power?” the answer might be that 
given by the southern revivalist, who, when asked by some 
woman how she could “get religion,” replied, “Act like you 
had it!” 

Having gotten oneself somewhat in hand (we need not wait 
to be perfect), one naturally asks when and where and how the 
more definite work with the children should begin. Shall we 
find that moral growth has its nascent periods, as do instincts 
and impulses, muscles and cells? Are there some virtues which 
are more needed in childhood than at any other time, and which, 
because of the general plasticity of mind and spirit, can be better 
fostered at this time? Dr. Adler takes up these and similar 
problems, and his answers are definite and rational. He feels, 
as do most sane people, that the cradle is the place to begin; that 
regularity in the child’s life, while not in itself morality, is con- 
ducive to moral development, because it sets a check on mere 
impulse, which like all good things is capable of abuse. He feels 
that a child of eighteen months can be taught obedience to its 
parents, and that this is necessary, for without the knowledge 
that there is a higher will than his own, no one can ever become 
a truly moral person.* 

Froebel takes as his starting-point, the development in the 
child of what (for want of a better name) I like to call passive 
courage. It is really the beginning of lessons in endurance or 
fortitude, but these words appear a bit formal and rather severe 
when applied to a baby. He states the idea somewhat in this 
way. In the child’s very first crying there is no self-will; it is 
an expression of unrest. The wilful and obstinate element comes 
into it, when the attendant is negligent or indolent in regard to 
a child’s real discomfort. This may be fanciful, it may be real. 
Therefore the mother or attendant must be able to discriminate. 
Finding that all has been done that can be done, she may leave 
the little one to “find himself: for if the persistent crying has 
brought attention and sympathy when not needed, the child soon 
learns to use his energy to govern those about him, rather than 


*See Felix Adler, Moral Instruction of Infancy, chap v. 
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to use it to control himself.4 A long experience with children in 
the nursery and out of it convinces me that the child who has 
learned something of this element of submission, who can in 
some degree take things as they are, who early learns to take 
his place as a member of the family rather than the part of a 
young monopolist, has made no small headway in his moral con- 
trols. But our rational and effectual requirements should be 
steady and inexorable. Here again Froebel points out a course 
so simple and so effective, so truly in harmony with that side of 
child nature which, instead of being hostile to law, shows that 
he has, at least, an innate respect for custom, (and is not this 
one of the child’s early spellings of “morals” and “ethics?”’) : 

All true education [says Froebel] should at every moment be simul- 
taneously double-sided; giving and taking, prescriptive and following, active 
and passive..... Between education and pupil, between request and 
obedience, there should rule an invisible third something, to which edu- 
cator and pupil are equally subject. This third something is the right, the 
best, necessarily conditioned and expressed without arbitrariness in the 
circumstances.” , 

Many a heartache comes to many parents because they have 
not been able to call forth habits of response, trust, and confi- 
dence from their children. Honest self-examination would show 
that the parents do not deserve it; they have not earned it, because 
of their thoughtless, inconsistent, and ignorant methods of 
procedure. To illustrate this, let me give an incident used by 
the author of Parents and Pedagogues: 

“Roger, come right back here this minute! Snake down there!” called 
out a young mother, neighbor of mine, yesterday. I naturally looked to 
see what danger my little friend Roger was getting into. The two-year-old 
adventurer was hesitating before his mother called him; but at this lie I 
was revengefully glad to see him start forward with neck outstretched, 
“Snake! snake! want see snake!” “If I have to come down there, I shall 
whip you,” came from the mother. But the child continued peering round 
after the snake, and the mother came down. She snatched him up in 
her arms and kissed him rapturously. “Why don’t you come when mamma 
calls, you darling little idiot?’ Two lies in one lesson for this child’s 
first course in mendacity !° 


*See Froebel (Hailman’s trans.) Education of Man, pp. 
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°Tbid., p. 14. 
* Wilson, Pedagogues and Parents, p. 273, H. Holt & Co. 
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We need make no comment, except this: How often we have 
seen like inconsistencies and weaknesses! 

Referring again to the question of nascent periods of child- 
like virtues, one can hardly fail to notice a child’s natural attitude 
of respect for things that are true and good and lovely. Is this 
not the heart of reverence? Will life be worth very much to 
anyone without this spirit? Is it a noticeable trait in the child 
of today? Lecky says in his History of European Morals: 
“Of all the forms of moral goodness, a reverential spirit is that 
to which the epithet ‘beautiful, must be most emphatically 
applied. Yet the habits of advancing civilization are, if I mistake 
not, inimical to it.” Because some good men and women have 
come to feel that the idea of ii is so wound about with outward 





forms and conventionalities, rather than the living pulsating one, 
which would keep us in the state of humility in which alone 
we may acquire knowledge and wisdom, they seem to think it 
has no place in the education of our children any longer. 1 
believe that this, like other virtues, can only be taught children 





in the concrete, and as it is too fine a thing for a child to miss, 
he should be much in the presence of people whom he cannot fail 
to love and respect, and his work, too, should be with objects 
which have for him a content that he can value and respect. 

But, however good may be the habits which the child has 
acquired more or less unconsciously, something more is needed. 
The time comes when these habits must be made his own, through 
choice, as well as through use. His own personal feeling for 





' the right must influence the habitual action. 

Now comes the time when what we might call the vicarious 
element in the mother’s teaching begins to fade into the back- 
ground. Little by little she takes her hand from the helm, and 
lets baby use his own little steering oar. He bumps into rocks 
of various kinds 





capsizes, perhaps, but the mother knows just 
how deep the water is, and that the child is not beyond his depth. 


“Look ahead,” says Froebel’s “Falling, falling’ play. “Use your 


eyes and hands carefully and skilfully.” “You can do it.” “Try 


again!” And what courage it gives to be allowed to try again, 
and to feel that someone has faith in you in spite of your blun- 
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ders! We sometimes behave as if we expected a child to acquire 
his little “controls” immediately, rather than mediately. Some- 
one (?) has said that Nature is a thorough believer in the instal- 
ment plan in relation to the individual; that it would be an in- 
justice to the poor and weak were she to require cash payments 
in full for anything! 

As the child grows toward adolescence, he may begin to 
exercise himself in moral gymnastics, somewhat as Mr. James 
has suggested in his chapter on “Habit,” but this can hardly be 
expected during the years we are considering. The daily 
“stents” in cleanliness, order, obedience, the performance of little 
duties, etc., have to be set by parent and teacher, who stand to 
the child as embodiments of public opinion. Yet the growth 
and development of the child’s selfhood should not lessen the 
mother’s continued training of herself. His self-centeredness, 
his irregularly bold self-assertiveness, need to be balanced. This 
is generally done more effectively in the society of other children 
than in the family group alone, especially if the children are in 
the care of someone who has a true perspective of child-life. 
Haweis says: “there is one thing more important than knowing 
self, it is governing self; one thing more important than using 
impulse, it is governing impuise;” but this cannot be done until 
self is known, and in this process of becoming acquainted with 
self, both child and adult have many surprises. Dr. Bagley’s 
paper, to which I have already referred, comes to our aid again, 
just here, in its plea for something more to live by than habit 
alone: 

Impulse and emotion [he says] are so closely related as genetically 
to be indistinguishable; and unless one can oppose an impulse with an 
idea just as powerfully colored with emotion, the impulse is bound to 
conquer..... It is the emotionalized idea, the ideal, which will hold the 
reins of conduct when instinct is battling for control.’ 

Elsewhere in the same article he uses the term “emotionalized 
prejudice” to express the same thought. I think his argument 
holds as well for the nursery and kindergarten as for the school. 

There must be developed a prejudice highly colored with positive 
emotional force toward truth .... impersonal observation, dispassionate 


* Elementary School Teacher, March, 1908. 
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judgment, an emotional attitude against emotion, a prejudice against preju- 
G2 ais The early discipline of the family life is the great breeding- 
ground of these prejudices, because of the positive, profound, emotional 
factors that operate. (I mean by positive factors, those that operate in 
favor of the virtues in question.) 

Who that has studied Froebel can fail to see this idea running 
through all of his writings—especially in the Mother Play Book? 
Miss Poulssen once said that this book might be called the “Book 
of the Evolution of Virtues.” And mightn’t we also call it 
‘\ Book of Ways and Means to Call Forth a Child’s Prejudices 
in Favor of Clear Thinking, Right Feeling, and Noble Doing ?’’® 

But just how does Froebel set about this? First, by the 
mother’s use of the child’s instinctive movements and _ sense 
activities, interpreting them not only in the language of the 
child’s world, but in that of the larger one in which he is already 
involved, and from which he must evolve—the world of nature, 
of society, and again into that which is within him, the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

Much is said now-a-days about leaving the children in free- 
dom to work out their own ideas in gift, occupation, and game, 
and undoubtedly they should have time for experimentation. But 
there are certainly ideas not yet their own, to which they also 
have a right because of the pleasure and skill which will come 
through them. I think that there can be a very definite relation 
in the very definitely dictated work of the kindergarten materials, 
and a child’s moral controls. If through such work children 
reach ends which are thoroughly satisfactory; ends which have 
lasting value not only while they are in kindergarten but long 
after; if these ends are such as they would not be likely to “evolve 
from the depths of their own consciousness,” such a method 
will not interfere with any self-activity and meantime a great 
deal has been gained. First, we have strengthened the child’s 

® Just here I am interrupted by an anxious psychological-pedagogical parent, 
who asks: “Have you any right to exercise this sort of hypnotic influence 
on your child? Dare you undertake to ‘emotionalize’ his prejudices?” Yes, 
my friend, I dare, because I believe that this is one thing parents are here 
for, and that this is one reason why a child has so long a period of im- 


maturity. A child like an adult needs the sympathetic, wise guidance of 
those who have learned larger lessons than he himself has learned. 
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faith in our understanding of his tastes, as well as his belief that 
we know how to guide him to a new realization of ways and 
means to ultimate his desires. The child, it is true, may not feel 
what is often called the logical method of the plan, but he enjoys 
the facts, the little surprises; he uses his attention and skill in 
a new way; he becomes interested in details for which there is 
now a specific need; and that is worth while. 

Secondly, through the close union of hearing and doing, 
habits of attention are set up, and through the co-ordinations of 
brain and hand, results are reached which again react on the in- 
tention, and he really enjoys doing, for the time being, the things 
he ts told to do; and that is worth while. 

Thirdly, the constant repetitions of language which call into 
consciousness definite ideas of form, size, number, position, and 
other elementary attributes which are common to all objects— 
attributes for which he has an immediate use, make for an under- 
standing of them which he can carry into all his constructive and 
aesthetic work—and that is worth while. 

Fourthly, to the foreign-born child this practical use of lan- 
guage, the active use of it, the very definiteness and constant 
repetition, counts for a very great opportunity, which means 
much, especially to those who must leave school early. 

This special plan or method of work is no experiment; it is 
as old as the kindergarten itself; and I know it is good and true 
for, as Mr. Dooley says, “it wurruks,” and I believe that a neglect 
of it is exactly as bad as too much of it! 

All of the exercises of the kindergarten have definite possi- 
bilities as well as limitations, and it is in the meeting of just 
such extremes that the child finds a certain stimulus to his own 
activity, and in the exercise of it under right conditions he 
acquires certain controls; he learns to act as of himself. With 
the development of his individual will there comes the growth 
of his social will, and a child soon realizes that this is quite as 
important a factor in his well-heing, as that which concerns him- 
self alone. 

Hidden away in all of this training, there is something which 
it is the end of education to develop; and to reach this end, there 
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must be positive experiences of law and order, as well as experi- { 

ences of freedom. These, if selected on the basis of a true under- 

standing of child nature—not only on a knowledge of his natural 

instinctive loves, but with a realization of his possibilities—will i 

be neither foreign nor irksome to him. 
The child lives every day in the domain of morals and ethics, i 

though he is unconscious of the fact. He must make good his 


‘é 


claim to a “God-heredity”’ as he does that of his human relation- 


ships, through the exercise of that law of which he is at one and 


ee 


the same time the subject and the agent, viz., the law of service, 
as opposed to the law of self. Froebel understood very well that 
the child could not reach this ideal without at first running what 
Mr. Barnes calls “the tentacles of his selfhood,” deeply into all 
that concerns him. In song and story, work and play, he must 
be given time to establish his own personal “inner connection” it 
with his environment. The whole world appears at first to exist 
for him alone, and he so uses it. But as he comes in contact with 
other young persons of his own age who are like-minded, the 
conflict begins, which, if wisely directed, is to free him from the 
dominion of so unsatisfactory a master as self alone. 

This is the end which Froebel has in view: an organized plan, 
which with the co-operation of the child will bring him into an 
ever-growing conscious relation to a larger life of nature, of 
man, and to a loving and living realization of that Image in 
which man is created. It is not a difficult thing to develop a 
feeling of respect for those who stand to the child as the inter- 
preters of this larger outlook, provided they stand sympathetic- 
ally, rationally, and consistently for it. For a homely example 
of this: a child will have much less to contend with if a command 
is given him in a positive yet gentle tone, than in the form of a 
weak invitation to do the thing which he knows perfectly well 
ought to be done; especially :f it comes bearing the subtle sug- 
gestion that mother or teacher have little faith that the idea will i 
be carried out. To illustrate definitely: ‘Now John, darling, " 
mother has waited for you a long time, won’t you please [rising il 
inflection] put on your shoes?” (ditto). Compared with the 
father’s strong, fearless—‘‘John, stop fooling and put on your 
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shoes at once!’ The latter is far more effective, for it carries 
Witii it an assurance of faith that the order will be executed. 

Another important thing for parent and pedagogue to bear 
in mind is the tendency of the child to hold to the thing’ he 1s 
doing. This has much to do with his response or his indiffer- 
ence to the request or command. A great deal has been wisely 
said in regard to the evil of breaking into a child’s activities 
when they are under full headway, and switching his interest to 
other tracks. If the work has been wisely planned—if too much 
time hasn't been wasted on non-essentials, the probability is that 
when the time for a change of play or work has come for the 
majority of the children, the individual child who has a timely 
warning given can easily adjust himself to it in a perfectly 
psychological fashion. Here as elsewhere the adult example is 
stronger than words. The father who lingers to finish the news- 
paper column, or the mother who stops to cut out the second 
sleeve of Mary’s dress, after the luncheon bell has rung, not only 
preaches an effective sermon against the law and habit of punctu- 
ality to the children, but also to the cook and other members of the 
household. 

The good of the social whole must act as a check at times 
in individual interests. And we come back again and again to 
the fundamental law—not of the “‘greatest good to the greatest 
number” but to that larger thing, the “greatest good of the 
whole,” and that again leads to the daily practice of the law of 
use, which means the greatest thing on earth put into living con- 
crete forms. This idea is essentially as simple as it is true and 
strong. 

This law of use [says a recent writer,] is essentially different from the 
theory which declares the end of life and man’s existence to be the glory 
of God, in the sense of a selfish delight of an arbitrary and powerful 
Being in experiencing the abject subjection and servitude of inferior crea- 
tures. God’s glory has no higher or nobler manifestation than in the uses of 
the universe—in the mutual service of creature to creature. It is in the inter- 
change of human uses that man finds at once the most intense and the 
highest happiness.” 


* Rev. Frank Sewall, The New Ethics, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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‘Billions of years,’ may alter our ideas of Christ, but they 


cannot alter the fact that now, to us, and to our children, the 
story of his life of service to all with whom he came in contact 
will endure, provided we practice it; for “there is no lost good.” 
It is to this end that we would develop “moral controls” in our 
children’s daily lives, first through the external vicarious control, 
till in due time the child shall “be predisposed to the higher direct 
obedience to law itself, of which obedience to the mother is the 
first stage.’’!° 


1” Emilie Poulssen, Love and Law in Child Training, p. 147. 











FIELD NOTES IN READING 
I. A METHOD WITH WORDS 


MARY E. LAING 


Boston, Mass. 


The primary teacher initiates the language habit in the two- 
fold aspect of reading and written expression. In the primary 
school, both these functions, so vital for intelligence, receive 
that fundamental bent which we call “attitude toward.” 

The teacher who stands at the entrance of this new life with 
books needs to have a simple vigorous hold on language; a sincere 
feeling toward it; an intelligent insight into its significance for 
the child. 

From both the psychological laboratory and the writings of 
Helen Keller we have received some interesting facts that should 
enlighten us in our method with words. 

Helen Keller, as only a blind-deaf-mute could do perhaps, 
gives us a valuable answer as to the meaning of the word for the 
mind.’ This is illustrated in the story of her first word. When 
Miss Sullivan, her teacher from the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, came to Helen, she found a nervous, passionate child, 
living in a dark and silent world into which only “wordless sensa- 
tions” of touch, taste, and smell could enter. 

The attempt to teach her the alphabet for the blind was at 
first fruitless, so difficult was it to bring to her shut-in mind the 
idea of the relation between the word and the thing it symbolized. 
One day after a “tussle” in trying to make the child see the 
relation between the word “doll” and the object, Helen seized her 
new doll and dashed it on the floor. She had not loved the doll 
and was keenly delighted when she felt the fragments at her feet. 
“In the still, dark world in which I lived,” she says, “there was 

*See Helen Keller, The Story of My Life, Doubleday, Page & Co., and 
The World I Live In, The Century Co. 
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no strong sentiment or tenderness.” Her teacher brought Helen 
her hat and they walked down the path to the well-house. 


Soe 


Someone was drawing water [writes Miss Keller] and my _ teacher 
placed my hand under the spout. As the cool stream gushed over my hand 
she spelled into the other the word “water,” first slowly, then rapidly. I 
stood still, my whole attention fixed upon the motion of her fingers. Sud- hi 
denly I felt a misty consciousness as of something forgotten—a thrill of 
returning thought; and somehow the mystery of language was revealed 
to me. I knew then that water meant the wonderful cool some:hing that 
was flowing over my hand. That living word awakened my soul, gave 
it light, hope, joy; set it free! There were barriers still, it is true, but 
barriers that could in time be swept away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a name, and each 
name gave birth to a new thought. As we returned to the house every 
object that I touched seemed to quiver wi-h life. That was because I saw 
everything with the strange, new sight that had come to me. On entering 
the door I remembered the doll I had broken. I felt my way to the hearth 
and picked up the pieces. I tried vainly to put them together. Then my 
eyes filled with tears: for I realized what I had done, and for the first 


time I felt repentance and sorrow. 


The gift of language gave back to Helen Keller her own 
rightful worlds, intellectual, social, and ethical, from which she 
had been an outcast. As she says in The World I Live In, “with 
the dropping of a litthke word from another hand into mine, a 
slight flutter of the fingers, began the intelligence, the joy, the 
fulness of my life.” 

This wonder of language comes to the child so early and so 
innately that it is lost in forgetfulness. The nearest approach 
to it comes when he is initiated into a written or printed language 
that opens to him the world of books. 

When we say that a word is a symbol we have said very 
much indeed. Helen Keller found it fairly entertaining play 
when Miss Sullivan began to talk into her hand. Nevertheless 
she tired of it. Babies in much the same way amuse themselves 


with vocal and speech play, but they could never learn a lan- ts 
guage as long as it was play and nothing more, since without i 
meaning words cannot make interesting play. A symbol is ‘i 
something that in itself alone is utterly devoid of significance. Hy 


But when Helen Keller felt the meaning of the word, the 
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case was changed; at a flash, the symbol as the bearer of an idea 
came. In that discovery lay all the difference of being in posses- 
sion of mind or being dispossessed of mind. For the mind 
seizes innately on this word-symbol as something which belongs 
essentially to itself. Well might it say, “Now I can think!” 
“Now I can grasp the world!’ “Now my feelings become co- 
herent, my voice is shaped, I can know and be known!” 

The word is a bearer of an idea: it stands for something 
besides itself. The point of conquest in Helen Keller's case lay 
in relating the symbol to the thing for which it stood. The word 
can be known in and through the idea and in no other way. 
When Helen learned that that particular flutter of the fingers 
meant ‘“‘water,”’ it became a word to her: until then it was just 
“finger play.” 

The case is exactly paralleled when one helps a child in the 
first primary class to bring meaning to a strange word; meaning 
robs the shape of its strangeness and the unintelligible form 
becomes intelligible. We call that flashing instant when meaning 
and word come together, “recognition.” Word-recognition is 
joining the word-form to the :dea for which it stands. If wé do 
it for the first time and do it well, we rightly call it learning the 
word: if we have power to do it automatically as a part of a 
thinking-expressing process we have mastered the word. 

The way in which the word is originally apprehended deter- 
mines the character of the subsequent recall. Miss Sullivan 
exhibited the wise-foolishness of motherhood when she put one 
of Helen’s hands under the flowing water while she spelled the 
word into the other. In the schools where reading is being most 
thoughtfully studied the early words are motor. But the im- 
portant point is that the child is encouraged to make them motor. 
The vivid imaging of the printed word is made a matter of first 
importance. But the interest which will give the word signifi- 
cance must come from the content side. Thus from the first 
there is an effort to make written language the bearer of 
imagery, a means for dramatization, and it is associated always 


with a vivid, virile meaning. The “moment” of getting the new 
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word is made living, intent, where awareness of the word in and 
through the idea fills the mind 

The mind has little use for the word in isolation. On the 
form side there is no reason why we should not be as interested 
in isolated as in related words. But there again the symbol 
shows its impotency apart from use or function. The word rep- 
resents the idea and the idea never remains isolated. Ideas are 
related to form thoughts: The mind thinks, and ideas when they 
assume a vital, virile form always do it as a part of a thinking 
process. So words must get them to the work of helping for- 
ward the mind’s own activities. However a word may be intro- 
duced, it is never mastered except as it is used in connection with 
other words. 

In this respect the work of the psychological laboratory has 
corroborated with singular clearness the observations of thought- 
ful educators and both are in substantial agreement with Miss 
Keller's report. 

Professor Cattell found that on an average 





Consciousness can at one time grasp four numbers, three to four 
letters, two words, or a sentence composed of four words. The letters 
are slightly more difficult to grasp than the numbers, every combination of 
numbers making a number that “gives sense.” Not as many words as 
letters can be grasped at one time, but three times as many letters when 
they make words as when they have no connection. Twice as many words 
can be grasped when they make a sentence as when they have no con- 
nection. The sentence is taken up as a whole; if it is grasped, the words 
appear very distinct; this is also the case when the observer constructs an 
imaginary sentence from the traces he has taken up.* 

Dr. Zeitler,* after careful experiment, reached the conclusion 
that the definite fixing of the letters in the word is secured only 
through a knowledge of its meaning. The mind sees in the word 
the form that the meaning calls for. If the word is not known, 
the “letters fall into confusion.” The word-form remains un- 
certain until the meaning is grasped. Therefore the “letter 
complex” is seized on by the eye but established by the sense. 

This agrees with the experiments of Dr. Pillsbury* who found 


* Brain, Vol. VIII. The italics are not in the original. 
*Wundt’s Philosophische Studien. 
* American Journal of Psychology, Vol. VIII. 
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that there was a definite ““moment” between the presentation of 
the word to the eye and its recognition, which came “in a flash.” 
The visual image of the word is not clearly perceived, 1. e., under- 
stood until its meaning is grasped. ‘*Until meaning is associated 
with it, the word looks strange.” 

We read from the inside, outward: the inside indicating the 
meaning. The idea gives the word meaning and in giving it 
meaning it makes it a living symbol. Rapid recognition of words 
takes place only in sentences. This suggests that the smallest 
unit in the reading process is the sentence. We recognize isolated 
‘alphabet method” out 


words: we read sentences. This puts the 
of count and also robs the “word method” of authority. We rec- 
ognize written and printed words through their content. This 
power of recognition works most rapidly and normally when 
words are in such relation as to give them significance for the 
reader. The sentence is the reading unit. 

Reading is a process of relating, thinking, imaging—getting 
meaning. Words in organic relation make this process possible. 
The work done in the psychological laboratory confirms what has 
been called the ‘thought method” or method of concentration in 
reading. It is safe to say that in our most enlightened schools 
this is the method employed. The child begins with a sentence 
or with the word having a senience value: this always signifies a 
“story” to him. He reads for thought and his interest in content 
is made the dynamic of reading. 

No experimental tests so far discredit the work of training 
children to power in getting word-forms. Word training is an 
important adjunct to the reading process. Such training falls 
under three important devices: phonic analysis without the use 
of diacritical marks: an acquaintance with word families that 
give power of quickly analyzing the word: training in getting 
new words through the context. 

These devices give the child readiness in making out new 
words for himself. With this training the best schools recognize 
the need of inducing from the beginning a habit of self-help. 
The teacher never tells the child a word that he can find out for 


himself. If he has had the word before, he is encouraged to look 
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it up. If the context does not help and he can get the word by 
phonic analysis or by seeing in it a’ familiar phonogram, he is 
encouraged to do that. The habit of self-help is recognized as 
essential to word-mastery. The best schools today have not a 
word-method so much as a method with words and this 
method is a method of word-mastery into which the child is 
trained. 

By far the most important feature of this method with words 
should be the training of the child into the habit of getting new 
words through the context. This is the method that every good 
mind uses. We do not often come on printed words that are not 
already in our oral vocabulary. What we need when we are read- 
ing 1s a suggestion that will call the word to consciousness through 
its meaning, and the context will do that better than any other 
means whatever. The work of Cattell and Zeitler points to word 
perception through context as the right habitual impulse to estab- 
lish in getting at the new printed word, simply because it is in 
harmony with the mental process in reading. Training in both 
phonics and phonograms carries with it the tendency to secure 
recognition through form alone; it should be supplemented 
always by a training which makes meaning enlighten form. 

During the reading activity the value of any method with 
words must be determined by its power of becoming tributary to 
that particular thinking process that is reading. If the word can 
be recognized without analysis by means of context it should 
always be done. 

After the work is well begun consciousness of the word does 
not normally enter into the reading process. The perception of 
the word is purely automatic. This reflex power is the surest 
sign of word-mastery. Every teacher of primary reading recog- 
nizes its apearance, by the way the child directs his attention. 
When the attention tends to center on content, word-recognition 
is getting into the fringe of consciousness where it belongs. A 
method with words should lead to: (1) reflex power over the 
word; (2) a self-trustful attitude toward words; (3) the power 
of making words alive with thought and imagery. 

The good master likes the young apprentice to take up his 
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new tools with fearless hands. To want to use the tool, to believe 
he can use the tool, and above all to desire to do something 
through it—that is the attitude that makes for growing skill; and 
words are tools. 

Giving the child a method with words saves him from the 
most serious “arrest’’ of the reading class, viz., the danger of 
becoming a reader of words. He must grasp ideas, get images, 
read “stories,” and he must from the beginning be expecled to do 
this. Two things have helped to produce that monstrosity of 
the schoolroom—the word-pronouncer; the first is the lack of 
mastery of the word so that the child is forced to read spelling- 
wise. The second, and by far the more dangerous, is the over- 
emphasis of oral reading. 

The test of reading work should be made through the power 
of the individual to grasp thought accurately and with a good 
degree of rapidity. He only has mastered the word who makes 


the word a means of mastering the idea. 
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CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 


SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
The University of Chicago 


In 1802 the first child-labor act was placed upon the statute 
books of England; in 1909 a leading actress and intelligent 
woman can seriously argue that a statute prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under the age of sixteen in theaters is not only 
futile but opposed to the artistic and dramatic interests of the 
community, and can openly admit that the success of her engage- 
ment in one of the great cities of America is dependent upon 
her successful evasion of the laws of the state! In 1879 Ih- 
nois succeeded in prohibiting the employment of children under 
fourteen in underground mining operation,” but at the present 
time the distribution of the morning papers in Chicago is accom- 
plished through the utilization of twelve-year-old boys from two 
until seven o'clock, and the sight of boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and sixteen on the streets of the city until midnight 
is familiar to all members of the community. In 1843 Mrs. 
Browning was moved by a parliamentary report upon the con- 
dition of the child workers in English mines to write “The Cry 
of the Children.” In 1908 Harriet Monroe was similarly moved 
by the condition of the child workers in American cotton mills 
to voice their helplessness and their fatigue in “The Shadow- 
Child.” # 

*See letter from Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske to Chicago Evening Post, 
March 6, 1909. 

7 Illinois Revised Statutes, 1903, chap. 93, § 22. 

*The Century, December, 1908: 

THE SHADOW-CHILD 
BY HARRIET MONROE 


Why do the wheels go whirring round, Why do I pick the threads all day, 


Mother, mother? Mother, mother, 

O mother, are they giants bound, While sunshine children are at play? 
And will they growl forever? And must I work forever? 

Yes, fiery giants underground, Yes, shadow-child; the live-long day, 
Daughter, little daughter, Daughter, little daughter, 

Forever turn the wheels around, Your hands must pick the threads 
And rumble, grumble ever. away, 


And feel the sunshine never. 
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A National Child-Labor Committee is therefore clearly at 
the present time not a superfluous agency in working out the 
purposes of the nation to conserve its resources not only of mines 
and forests but of child life, for the sake of the coming genera- 
tion.t Such a committee has been organized for five years, and 
the proceedings of the fifth conference are now in the hands of 
the public.® 

The discussions at such a conference would naturally take 
a wide range. Since for the present, at any rate, the protection 
of the children is at the mercy of the legislatures of the various 
states, the most interesting portion of the conference would be 
the reports of the progress in the different sections of the country 


Why do the birds sing in the sun, And is the white thread never spun, 
Mother, mother, Mother, mother? 

If all day long I run and run— And is the white cloth never done— 
Run with the wheels forever? For you and me done never? 
The birds may sing till day is done, Oh, yes, our thread will all be spun, 

Daughter, little daughter, Daughter, little daughter, 
3ut with the wheels your feet must When we lie down out in the sun 
run— And work no more forever. 


Run with the wheels forever. 
And when will come that happy day, 


Why do TI feel so tired each night, Mother, mother? 

Mother, mother? Oh, shall we laugh and sing and play 
The wheels are always buzzing bright! Out in the sun forever? 

Do they grow sleepy never? Nay, shadow-child, we'll rest all day, 
O baby thing, so soft and white, Daughter, little daughter, 

Daughter, little daughter, Where green grass grows and roses 
The big wheels grind us in their might, gay, 

And they will grind forever. There in the sun forever. 

*The objects of the committee are stated as follows: To promote the 


welfare of society, with respect to the employment of children in gainful 
occupations; to investigate and report the facts concerning child labor; to 
raise the standard of public opinion and parental responsibility with respect to 
the employment of children; to assist in protecting children by suitable legisla- 
tion against premature or otherwise injurious employment, and thus to aid in 
securing for them an opportunity for elementary education and _ physical 
development sufficient for the demands of citizenship and the requirements of 
industrial efficiency; to aid in promoting the enforcement of laws relating to 
child labor; to co-ordinate, unify, and supplement the work of state or local 
child-labor committees, and encourage the formation of such committees where 
they do not exist. 

5 National Child-Labor Committee: Child Workers of the Nation.  Pro- 
ceedings of Fifth Annual Conference on Child Labor, Chicago, Ill., January 
21-23, 1909 (New York, 1909; 105 E. Twenty-second Street, New York City). 
(Supplement to the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March, 1909.) 
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toward an adequate safeguarding of its child life against eco- 
nomic exploitation. The reports are on the whole fairly 
encouraging. The Illinois law, in spite of its failure to pro- 
hibit the employment of children in the street trades, appears 
with certain exceptions to be a fair model toward which other 
states are more or less rapidly approaching. ‘That law is sum- 
marized by the factory inspector of Illinois in the following 


brief statement (p. 153).: 


It (1) prohibits the employment of minors under the age of 14; (2) 
abolishes night work for all minors under the age of sixteen; (3) limits 
the employment of children to eight hours a day; (4) requires an educa- 
tional test, consisting of an ability te read and write legibly simple sentences 
(these need not be in the English language), and provides that in the 
absence of such ability the child must go to night school if he wishes to 
be employed; (5) prohibits the employment of minors under the age of 
sixteen in any occupation which may be considered hazardous or dangerous 
to the child or which may injury its health or morals, and specifical'y pre- 
scribes what are considered hazardous and dangerous employments; (6) 
makes it unlawful for an employer to employ children under sixteen in any 
place of amusement where intoxicating liquors are sold; (7) prohibits 
the emp!oyment of children under the age of sixteen on the theatrical stage 
after 7 o'clock at night; (8) provides that a fine of from $5 to $25 be 
imposed upon any parent who permits a child to be employed contrary to 
the provisions of the law, and a fire of from $5 to $100 be imposed upon 


any employer violating the law. 


It should be said that the exemption of the children who are 
engaged in the street trades is due not so much to a defect in 
the law as formulated by the legislature as to the interpretation 
of that law by the courts, which have held that the child who 
sells newspapers, though selling them on a commission, is not an 
employee of the person from whom he has secured the papers, 
but is himself an independent trader, free to conduct his mer- 
cantile operations at any hour of the day or night. That the 
street trades are not regulated by an enactment similar to the 
child-labor law is perhaps due to the fact that any agitation in 
behalf of such protective measures must depend for its success 
on publicity given by the newspapers, and that it has been im- 
possible up to the present time to secure the co-operation of the 
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newspapers in any attempt to exclude these youthful merchants 


from this form of dealing.® 

The children of New York receive a more complete protec- 
tion in that, before they are allowed to go to work, they must 
have fulfilled the requirements of the fifth grade of the public 
schools. The laws of Ohio require that they shall have a fairly 
adequate equipment in the use of the English language. Prog- 
ress slow, but more or less assuring, is reported from the south- 
ern states, which have been subjected to peculiar temptations 
because of the necessity under which they have felt themselves 
of attracting capital from the North and West, by which they 
have been seduced into unrighteous pledges which could be ful- 
filled only at the cost of the weaker members of their working 
groups. Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana all report 
the enrolment of child-labor laws upon their statute books. The 
western states, too, have been realizing the fact that they are 
not free from the dangers confronting the eastern and southern 
communities. Oregon, for example, which has “tried to believe 
that it has no child labor, has realized that the employment of 
children in candy, cracker, tin can, rope, wire, broom, bag, bolt, 
box, chair, gum, glass, fruit canning, and cigar factories, stores 
of every description, messenger service, office service, hotels and 
boarding-houses”* was evidence of the need of regulation, and 
has prohibited the employment of children under fourteen in all 
factories. The citizens of the District of Columbia have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from Congress a child-labor law. And while 
everywhere, as in the state of Illinois, there remain problems 
of child conservation to be attacked, it is evident that the realiza- 
tion of the need is now country-wide. It is however likewise 
evident from the presentation of these reports and from the 
general discussion of the problem that the nation is confronted 
with a danger which cannot successfully be resisted by the legis- 
latures of the various states acting independently. The theatrical 
child sent out from New York to play perhaps in cities of every 
state in the Union is evidence enough that the problem is an 
interstate problem which can finally be solved successfully only 
by a resort to congressional legislation. Under our present 


*See pp. 238, 239. '?P. 193. 
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notions of the constitutional limitations resting upon Congress, 
it will for a considerable time be impossible to secure a federal 
child-labor law. In the meantime it is proposed to make use of 
the federal power to give information, and intelligent co-opera- 
tion among states can be greatly fostered by the establishment 
of a children’s bureau, in the Department of the Interior, 
which shall have for its function the investigation of all sub- 
jects affecting the health, the efficiency, the character, the happi- 
ness, and the training of children, together with legislation 
undertaking to regulate these matters in the various states.* 

No discussion of the employment of children would be com- 
plete without a reference to those other forms of legislation 
which have been found necessary in order to supplement the 
child-labor laws. There is therefore a paper upon “Child Labor 
9 


and the Juvenile Court,” ® an institution providing for the care 


of dependent, neglected,*? and delinquent™ children. ‘There is 


ah a "it. 


female child who while under the age of eighteen years, for any reason, is 
destitute, homeless, or abandoned; or dependent upon the public for support; or 
has not proper parental care or guardianship; or habitually begs or receives alms; 
or is found living in any house of ill-fame or with any vicious or disreputable 
person; or has a home which by reason of neglect, cruelty, or depravity, on the 
part of its parents, guardian, or any other person in whose care it may be, is 
an unfit place for such a child; and any child who while under the age of ten 
(10) years is found begging, peddling, or selling any article, or singing or 
playing any musical instrument for gain upon the street, or giving any public 


entertainments, or accompanies or is used in aid of any person so doing.” 


*.... any male child who while under the age of seventeen years or 
any female child who while under the age of eighteen years violates any law of 
this state; or is incorrigible, or knowingly associates with thieves, vicious, or 
immoral persons; or without just cause and without that (the) consent of its 
parents, guardian, or custodian absents itself from its home or place of abode, 
or is growing up in idleness or crime; or knowingly frequents a house of ill- 
repute; or knowingly frequents any policy-shop or place where any gaming 
device is operated; or frequents any saloon or dramshop where intoxicating 
liquors are sold; or patronizes or visits any public poolroom or bucket-shop; 
or wanders about the streets in the night time without being on any lawful 
business or lawful occupation; or habitually wanders about any railroad yards 
or tracks or jumps or attempts to jump on to (any) moving train; or enters 
any car or engine without lawful authority; or uses vile, obscene, vulgar, 
profane, or indecent language in (any) public place or about any schoolhouse; 


or is guilty of indecent or lascivious conduct.” 
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perhaps no better illustration of the haphazard way in which 
the community has for the last one hundred and twenty-five 


years attempted to answer questions of such social importance 
as the employment of children and of women, the care of the 
poorer members of society, the protection of the wage-earning 
group, than the way in which it has failed to take advantage of 
the school system which lay ready to its hand, to meet all the 
demands in behalf of the child, until the evils of child labor and 
of dependency and delinquency had become acute. Had the 
principle of the compulsory-education law, which is now looked 
upon largely as the handmaid to the child-labor and the juvenile- 
court laws, been applied, had the community seen to it that its 
children were in school as a political party sees to it that its 
voters are at the polls, the crimes of child labor and of child 
delinquency could never have been laid at its door. 




















THE OPEN SCHOOLHOUSE: ITS PART IN THE 
VACATION OF THE STAY-AT-HOME 


FLORENCE K. GRISWOLD 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 


Each year the Board of Education of New York City 
strives to make the school an actual part of the life, not only of 
the children but of their parents. The buildings are open for 
lectures for people of all ages on all subjects. Boys and girls 
now have their clubs in the same rooms in which they learned 
the three R’s. All these things go on in the winter, but in the 
summer, during the long vacation, when the schoolhouse used to 
rest, the blinds are no longer down, but every day may be seen 
the same children of the winter, thronging to school because 
they want to go—for summer school is not compulsory. 

These schools are real homes to both children and parents 
of the congested districts. Their first great purpose is to keep 
the children off the streets by furnishing them with pleasant 
and practical employment. But their work is of a more far- 
reaching character than to teach actual trades. They aim to 
bring about a better understanding of what the good things in 
life are, and to help the children onward. In the summer school 
the discipline is very light, hence the teacher comes into closer 
contact with her little charges than in regular school. She 
knows more of their actual lives, of their thoughts and feelings, 
thus she has greater possibilities and can really be of more 
assistance in bringing about a better condition. 

The open schoolhouse in the summer is divided into three 
different departments. There is first the summer school from 
nine to twelve in the morning in which the children are taught 
the manual arts principally. This is for children of all ages. 
In the afternoon from one until five o’clock, there is the play- 
ground. Here games are played, there is no work—‘‘just fun.” 
The gymnasium is open for the larger boys. While both of 
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these are good and enjoyed by the children, it is the evening 
that both parent and child alike look forward to. At seven- 
thirty the vari-colored electric bulbs on the roof of the school- 
house begin to light and shed a soft radiance far out like that 
of a lighthouse; only its mission is different, for it bids the 
people to come, not to keep off. The tired people of the neigh- 
borhood watch for it; it means to them the school roof-garden 
is open. Soon the band begins to play and the people go troop- 
ing up for a waltz or a quiet chat with the neighbors. Until 
ten o'clock, an orderly throng come and go, waltz and prome- 
nade, talk and laugh. Then the school-building becomes quiet 
again, darkness reigns, but the rest is of short duration, for at 
eight o’clock in the morning the baths are open; the child not 
only may go to school in summer, but he may go clean, a luxury 
that is not always appreciated by the East-sider, although the 
baths have a large patronage. 

In the morning the classes are given over to the practical 
needs of life,:to which, in winter, lack of titne prevents giving 
more than an hour or two a week. There are classes in elementary 
and advanced sewing, knitting, cooking, dressmaking, embroid- 
ery, millinery, and nursing for the girls; while the boys are 
taught carpentry, chair-caning, weaving, basketry, and book- 
binding. The leather-tooling classes are generally very large; 
poor parents are practical, particularly the Jewish and Italian, 
who readily see what is good and free, and will help them “on” 
in life. 

Boston was the first city to grasp the idea of keeping the 
schools open in summer. New York soon followed, and has so 
perfected the idea, that educators from other cities are now 
studying her schools as modeis. The latter city, after a severe 
financial struggle, has been able to keep open over thirty school- 
houses. These are in the congested districts all over Greater 
New York and are well equipped for teaching industrial subjects. 

To illustrate what the open schoolhouse means to a certain 
class of children, the following story was told by one of the 
teachers: When twelve o’clock came, the hour for dismissal, one 


tiny child did not rise from her seat, but sat still looking dis- 
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consolately around. When the teacher asked her why she did 
not go home, she looked at her and answered with a plaintive 
voice, “I ain’t got no place to go; my mamma, she went out 
early this morning and locked up the room. Please teacher, can 
I stay here, the boys beat me on the street, and my mamma will 
not be home for a long time, not until dark.” Only the teacher 
and the settlement worker know how many children are locked 
out from morning until night sometimes by worthless mothers, 
who go their own way, and leave the children to the mercy of 
anyone who will give them a few pennies, or a place of refuge 
from the cruelty of the children of the street, but mostly by 
parents who must leave their homes in order to provide bread 
to fill the always-hungry mouths. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Elementary School Teacher has always maintained a close 
relation with the Elementary School of the School of Education 
The in the University of Chicago. It is the purpose of 
Elementary _— this school to deal with those problems in elementary 
School in the education whose solution are of importance not only 
School of A : 

Education of © the theory of elementary education but may be 
the University of practical value to elementary schools throughout 
of Chicago the country. It will therefore be of interest to 
readers of this journal to note certain important changes which 
will be made in this school at the beginning of the coming year. 

The school will be divided into three general sections, the 
first consisting of the first three grades, the second of the fourth 
Supervising and fifth grades and the third of the three highest 


Teachers . a ; — j 
grades i 2 school. Three supervising teachers 

pence ard gra les in the school ee supervising tez 

Functions will be added to the present staff of the school to 


take charge of these sections. It will be the duty of each of 
these general teachers to supervise closely the work of the grades 
in his or her section. In addition it will be the function of this 
general teacher to give individual attention to any pupil who is 
either behind his class or in advance of the regular work of the 
grade. It is hoped that this element of individual attention may 
reinforce very largely the efficiency of the grade work. It will 
render possible individual promotions in the middle of the year 
in the case of children who are in advance of their class suffi- 
ciently to go into the class above, and it will make it possible for 
children who have difficulty with a single subject to keep up with 
the class through special instruction in this difficult subject. 

In the second place a closer organization is to be established 
between the elementary school and the college and graduate 

* departments of education. Professor Sargent, for 
Relation of the : : 
Pupectanute example, will be a member of the graduate depart- 
of the ment of education and will at the same time organ- 
University and jze the work in art and manual training throughout 
the School : : 

the elementary grades. Associate Professor 

Parker, who has been appointed to a position in the graduate 
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department of education, will have full charge of the practice 
teaching. These examples of relation between the college 
and university department and the elementary school will serve 
to make clear the general policy whereby the various university 
and college departments will be brought into the most intimate 
relation with the elementary school curriculum. In the past the 
departments of history, geography, nature study and mathe- 
matics have exercised some influence in the organization of the 
elementary school course, but this relation will be made more 
intimate and effective and the course of study of the elementary 
school will, during the coming year, be thoroughly organized 
under the general supervision of all the officers of the School of 
Education. 

Third, some reduction will be made in the number of students 
in the elementary school. The school has in the past experienced 
Reduction of 2 large demand for the duplication of the upper 
Numbers and grades. This involved the admission of pupils who 
School Period have never had the advantage of the training given 
in the lower grades and is evidently disadvantageous from that 
point of view. Next year there will be only one sixth grade 
instead of two, as in the past, and in general it will be the policy 
of the school not to duplicate the upper grades. Further than 
this, it is expected that within a very limited period of time the 
whole course of the elementary training will be reduced to seven 


years. C.J. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


No more important problem, or series of problems, is before the general 
social conscience today than that which deals with the elements and con- 
ditions of public health. As this problem affects the school, attention has 
been called to it frequently in these notes. The demand grows for the 
application of a greater amount of intelligence to the school situation in 
order to secure greater immunity from those forms of unhealthfulness 
which are the sure results of ignorance and unsanitary conditions. It is 
reported that Des Moines has banished the general towel from the wash- 
rooms of the schools, and insists that he who will not bring his own indi- 
vidual towel, or use the individual towel provided for him by the school, 
shall not use the washrooms. But the general drinking-cup is still found 
in most schools, though we have been warned for years as to the dangers 
which lurk in the cup that is passed from mouth to mouth. Such conditions 
as these are so easily remedied 2s to make toleration of them almost 
criminal. 

Che institution of positive agencies for the control of undesirable con- 
ditions in the schools goes on rapidly. The Cambridge (Eng.) Education 
Committee has founded a free dental clinic for the use of the primary- 
school children attending its schools. In Boston, says an article in the 
Survey, 82,255 children were examined by the school medical inspection, in 
1908. The results of this inspection may be seen by a few comparisons. 
In 1907, 32 per cent. of the pupils were found to be suffering from defective 
eyesight. In 1908 this percentage had sunk to 23. The percentage of those 
defective in hearing had sunk from 8.1 per cent. to 7.6 per cent. in the same 
period. Of course, this improvement may not all be owing to the medical 
inspection, but at least these figures suggest that this system must be given 
a complete trial. “Communities are beginning to see the matter in a new 
light. They are asking themselves not whether they can afford to take steps 
to safeguard in the schools the welfare of their children, but rather whether 
they can afford not to take such steps.” 

But not only as a matter of health and physical welfare does this 
problem present its importance; the whole problem of mental efficiency and 
moral control is closely related to it. Dr. George H. Martin, secretary of 
the State Board of Education for Massachusetts, says, in a recent number 
of the Psychological Clinic, 

The lesson which I have learned is that.in addition to all the other forces 
making for a better understanding of health conditions, it is the imperative duty 
of the schools of all grades to broaden and make more vital their teaching of 
physiology and hygiene..... We hear about “essentials” in school educa- 
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tion. A sound body kept sound by right living is the essential which underlies 
and conditions all the rest. 

Mr. George E. Johnson, superintendent of the Playground Association 
of Pittsburg, says, in the same journal, that 70 per cent. of all school 
children suffer some physical handicap. The schools betray the children in 
their ignorance and innocence to the deadly foes, disease and disability. 
To combat these enemies of childhood the community must expend more 
thought. Sunshine, air, and play must be provided for. 

The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society has made the following 
announcement relative to the work of beautifying of rural school grounds: 

The great need of systematized effort which would lead to the general 
improvement of the grounds of the rural schools of this state has long been 
evident to the officers of the State Horticultural Society, but as with many 
other similar departments no funds have been available for the work. In 
1907, however, the legislature very graciously increased the annual appropria- 
tion to this society so that we find it possible to undertake in a systematic 
manner this work which we have long had in view. The following is a brief 
outline of the plan recently adopted by the executive committee of the society: 

A committee of three, consisting of the president and secretary of the 
State Horticultural Society and one other person appointed by the president, 
will this year select six schools and for these landscape plans will be prepared, 
and in co-operation with the school boards trees and shrubs will be planted 
under the direction of an expert. In brief the society aims to establish this 
work on a basis similar to the trial and model orchard work of the society 
which has now grown to cover the entire state and become a most useful factor 
in the development of the fruit industry of Wisconsin. 

In the city of Milwaukee a work is being quietly carried on by some 
philanthropic spirits which contributes much to the effectiveness of the 
school work and to the comfort and happiness of many school children. 
A committee of three ladies found upon investigation that there were many 
children whose mothers and fathers were both away at work during the 
day with no one at home to prepare food for the little ones. In many cases 
the doors were locked and the children not allowed to enter the houses. 
Public school kitchens were opened. Tickets are issued to the principals. 
If the child has a penny, he gives it to the matron with his ticket; if he has 
no penny he still receives the ticket, which has been marked by the principal, 
to the matron—thus no child knows whether his neighbor does or does not 
pay the penny. Soup and hot rolls are served every school day, excepting 
Friday, when rice and milk, with cocoa, are served. Ten kitchens have been 
kept open the past season, all but one in public school buildings. During 
the month of January last seven thousand lunches were served. The 
children are asked for the penny so that they may not think it possible to 
get food for nothing. The average of those who do not bring pennies is 
about 10 per cent. of those served. As a consequence of the penny lunches, 
the principals and teachers report better work and better attendance, two 


vital factors in the efficiency of public schools. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Administration of Public Education in the United States. By SAMUEL 
T. Dutron ANd Davip SNEpDEN. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 
601. $1.75. 

To every director of public educational work, as well as to every American 
citizen, who has come to regard education as a great social and political activity 
of a democratic people, the recent volume by Professors Dutton and Snedden, 
of the Teachers College of Columbia University, will make a direct appeal. In 
spite of its evident deficiencies, it makes accessible for the first time a con- 
nected account of the machinery of public education, together with some inter- 
pretation of the forces operating this machinery. While one may reserve ob- 
jections to the statement that “school administration is not merely a description 
of machinery, it is primarily a study of human evolution and the progress of 
communities toward a more highly civilized life” (p. 10), it may fairly be said 
that the authors have succeeded in accomplishing an acceptable and useful piece 
of work for American education. 

The opening chapters, dealing with the national, state, and local organiza- 
tion, administration, and finance of public education present in a concise way 
the more prominent features of the American educational system. The man- 
ner of organizing and presenting the mass of necessarily difficult detail is 
clumsy and confusing and has resulted in a number of instances in merely a 
jumble of disconnected statements, from which it is difficult to disentangle any 
broad general principles of American educational administration. 

The chapters on the construction and the adaptation of the schoolhouse, 
textbooks and supplies, the superintendent of city schools, the teaching staff, 
supervision, the course of study, and the grading and promotion of pupils pre- 
sent in brief space much valuable material which cannot but be immediately 
serviceable to students and school officers. 

Special chapters are devoted to the administration of high schools, of nor- 
mal schools, of vocational education, of correctional education, of the educa 
tion for defective and subnormal children, and of evening and continuation 
schools. In view of the general comprehensiveness of the treatment attempted, 
one regrets to note the absence of any discussion of the organization of higher 
education, of its relationship to the lower schools, or of its rapidly expanding 
educative influence now so well exemplified in the great majority of state uni- 
versities. 

The large contemporary importance of the relationship of high schools to 
higher educational institutions renders very noticeable the absence of any dis- 
cussion of the standardization and inspection of our state secondary-school 
systems. 

The bibliographies appended to each chapter are presented in such a way as 
to be almost useless. The titles are merely thrown together without any refer- 
ence to importance or value. 

The difficult style of the book as well as the peculiar mode of treatment 
will limit its ready use as a textbook in college and university classes. This 
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fact is mentioned because today there is large need for an effective textbook 
for students who are preparing for participation in the directive activities of 
public education. 

At a number of points the work is marred by errors, typographical and 
otherwise, destructive of both accuracy and clearness. More careful proof- 
reading would have obviated many of these errors. 

President Butler, of Columbia University, has written a brief and charac- 
teristic introduction. While the Administration of Public Education in the 
United States has its defects and limitations, these are, in the majority of 
cases, of the sort necessarily imposed upon a bit of pioneer work treating of 
such a rapidly changing field of human action. Epwarp C, EL.iotr 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining Them. By CLiFF 
WINFIELD Stone, PH.D. Published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Pp. 101. $1.00. 

This book is a practical research thesis. It represents the modern 
tendency toward scientific study of educational problems. It develops a scien- 
tific method by which the efficiency of the arithmetic teaching in any school sys- 
tem may be accurately determined. Every school superintendent or supervisor 
of arithmetic teaching should have a copy of this book, and it may be read with 
profit by teachers of arithmetic everywhere. 

It is a study of the relation between distinctive educational procedures and 
the resulting products. It investigates the nature of the product of the first 
six years of arithmetic work, and the relation between distinctive procedures 
in arithmetic work and the resulting abilities. 

Tests were given in twenty-six representative school systems, geographically 
distributed over a large area of the country. These tests measured the abilities 
of sixth-grade children in arithmetical processes and in problem-analysis. The 
results of the tests are tabulated and studied to determine their bearings upon 
the following topics: (a) variability in the products of the different school 
systems; (b) variability of abilities among children as to the amount accom- 
plished and as to accuracy; (c) relationship of abilities among systems and 
among individual pupils; (d) what we should mean when we speak of the 
product of arithmetic teaching; (e) practical suggestions for grading and for 
grouping. The study shows that the net result of the arithmetic work is 
several products, rather than a product. Arithmetic is largely a training of 
special abilities. The lack of uniformity among systems is great, and the 
variability among individuals within a given system is even greater than among 
systems. The variability among boys does not differ appreciably from that 
among girls, “Ability in any fundamental except addition implies nearly the 
same ability in other fundamentals in both systems and individuals; but ability 
in any fundamental implies ability in reasoning in individuals to a less degree 
than ability in such a subject as English implies ability in such a subject as 
geography.” 

Part of the study is devoted to the relation between time-expenditure and 
the two. The use of time for the 


abilities. There is little relation between 
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enrichment of the content of arithmetic work is not necessarily detrimental to 
the mastery of the essentials. The book considers also the relation between 
arithmetical abilities and the excellence of the course of study in arithmetic. 
While the excellence of the course of study doubtless is a factor in producing 
abilities, “systems vary so widely in the uses they are making of courses of 
study that the chances are about even that if one were to choose a system of 
schools with a good standing in abilities, that system would rank among the 
poorer systems as to course of study.” 

The tests used in the study are given in the book. The method of the 
study is given fully in Part I, and there should be no difficulty in adapting it 
in any school system. This scientific study provides the educational world with 


a means of beginning to standardize its products. 
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